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FOREWORD 

A growing concern for equal treatment of the 
sexes has produced sane modifications In 
federal^ state, and local laws; in job oppor- 
tunities; and even In life styles* To eradicate 
sex-role stereotyping in education, schools will 
need to make changes 1n instructional materials, 
course offerings * and programming practices. 
Efforts to Implement recormendatlons for such 
changes are evident in the revision of evalua- 
tion procedures for selection of State 
instructional materialss in the guidelines for 
authors Issued by publishing houses (e.g.. Holt, 
Rineharti and Winston; McGraw-Hni; Scott, 
Foresman), and in the actions taken by local 
school boards* Positive steps taken by the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education are outlined in 
Dealing with Sex Pi scrimi nati on in Education 
(Instruct! 0 n a 1 P 1 a n n 1 n g D 1 v i s 1 0 n : Publication 
No, eC-33, 1975). 

Achieving significant change 1n attitudes, 
behavior, and social customs is a slow and 
sometimes Indirect process* Teachers in general 
have an Important role in helping students to 
develop value systems and modes of thought, but 
English teachers in particular have a major 
responsibility. They must assist students In 
understanding how language ihapes thought and 
action, in using language with clarity and 
precision, and in gaining a greater appreciation 
of the beauty and richniis of language as a 
major vehicle for the expression of ideas and 
imotions. On a more basic level t the teaching 
of language usage and the analysis of literary 
selections and of mass media can reinforce sex- 
rol e s tereo^pei unless the teachtr 1 s consei ous 
of=and can make students conicious of— word 
forms and role models that Influtnce the way in 
which members of both sexes perceive Ithenselves v 
and others. 

This handbook identifies some of the critical -V/ 
areas for devel opi ng an awareness of sexi sm 1 n^^h 
language and literature. It also offers suggeS^^ 



tlons for coping with examplas of six bias^ ^ 
tncountered in English studies. Some Informed 
English teachers will prefer to teach language 
as It 1s^, making sure that students understand 
the possible Interpretations placad on certain 
traditional usages as well as the possible 
effects that certain stereotypes in literature 
and mass media have had on their thinking* 
Others will wish to teach language as a dynamic 
process p encouraging students to explore reason- 
able and acceptable alternatives for some 
ambiguous usages and to apply additional 
criteria to their reading and the mass media. 
But personal awareness and scholarly discussion 
must precede action. 

The study of English assumes new dimensions when 
teachers and students begin to explore the areas 
of concern outlined in this handbook. Sex 
stereotypiSi role expectations i and sex'-bfasid 
usages are in part molded and maintained by the 
language and literature that a soclity honors. 
Having helped to widen personal potential and 
Individual asplratloni English teachers may more 
honestly say to each student* "You're fret now 
to choose^role: your own!" 
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TO THE TEACHER 



The purpose of this handbook Is to assist 
teacbefs 1n examining a nuinber of concerns re^ 
garding the expression of sexism In language 
and literature and to provide some suggestions 
for coping with these problems In the class- 
room. This publication Is not Intended to be 
a course of study or a definitive treattnent of 
all aspects of sexism In language and litera- 
ture. However s the bibliography and sugges- 
tions do offer some resources for teachers Who 
wish to develop curriculum material s^ units * or 
study guides. 

Today p teachers and administrators * television 
and film producers^ magazine publishers and 
newspaper editors* authors and advertising 
executives 5 and many other persons Involved 
with educationi In both the general and specif- 
ic sense p are concerned with sexism. One Impe- 
tus to this concern is the necessity to comply - 
with state (Chapter 5* Division U California 
Education Code) and federal laws (Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972) regarding .-j^k 
equal treatinent of the sexes. Other reasons i 
deal in various ways with treating people as 
Individuals in order to help them fulfil 1 their 
potential Si to better socle^yp and to Improve ^ s 
the quality of life. English teacherst as T }^ 
educators and as persons concerned with the ^^^^^ 4 
humanitias and humane values, have special need | 
to become aware of sexism and racism and to do;^ gg 
whatever they can to promote reasonable change 
through fair and equal treaftnent of persons In 
the study of language and literature. i 

English teachers can begin this process by ex- si 
tending their goals toi i;^;^ 

1. Guide students to select language careful lySg 
and purposefully to express accurately and 1^ 
fairly Ideas and concepts In non-sexist Si! 
terms* 

■■ ■ - -^s^^mi 

2. Perceive and help studtnts to perceive |?i^fl 



mOTbers of both sexes as realizing human 
potential when they demonstrate such qual- 
ities as responsibility^ objectivity, 
gentleness, and courage. 

3* Teach and elicit critical thinking and an 
awareness of the ways sexist language and 
literature can affect thoughts » Influence 
attitudes, direct behavior^ and Interpret 
reality, 

4* Recognize the effect that society and the 
language It accepts have on roles of 
persons and the way that stereotyping 
distorts Individual potential, 

5, Assure, In the selection of textbooks and 
other Instructional materials as well as in 
the dally conduct of class discussions , a 
fair portrayal of the diversity of roles 
open to males and females, the changing 
attitudes In regard to these roles, and the 
contributions of males and females to 
society, 

6, Become more fully aware of any sexual and 
cultural bias within themselves as thay 
also help students to grow In sensitivity. 

The word sexism Itself was coined by an analogy 
to racism. Originally, sexism meant bias 
against the female sex. It has come to mean 
any arbitrary stereotyping of persons, male or 
female, on the basis of their sex. Educators 
must recognize bias, examine Its causes, and 
work toward elimination of both, 

English teachers are In a unlqua position to 
effect positive change as thay deal with lan- 
guage In all its facets— the personal ramarkj 
the Informal discusslonf the speech, the 
grammar exercise, the journal t tha 1 attar* the 
essay, the short story, tha noval, the drama, 
the poem^ the nawspapar article, the film, 
Thay can guide students to critical awaranass 
of how language works* Thay can help students 



to free the language from bias and ambiguity 
without sacrificing btauty, strengths or common 

sense. 



English teachers s In particular ^ should be 
sensitive to the ridiculous and senseless 
nature of nonproductive responses s thoughtless 
exercises s and extreme positions. Recent 
publishers* guidelines^ resolutions by the 
National Council of Teachers of English and 
the California Association of Teachers of 
Engllshs and statements by responsible repre- 
sentatives of change do not call for such 
radical actions as: 

1. Rewriting Shakespeare's plays or the Bible * 

2, Discarding all literature that 1s sexist In 
nature, 

3* Changing all generic words, such as human 
to huperson . 

All languages reveal sexist attributes, 
English has an advantage among modern languages 
1n that 1t has fewer gender requirements and a 
supreme richness of vocabulary that allows 
flexibility and choice, 

TREATMENT OF STUDENTS Most English teachers see themselves as human- 
ists and humanitarians who treat students as 
Individuals worthy of respect and attempt to 
help them to perceive others in this way, both 
1n literature and In life. 

In conducting usual classroom activities, 
teachers should be equally concernid not to 
segregate or differentiate between students on 
the basis of sax. They must bt alert to avoid 
labeling, grouplngi or addressing students in 
such a manner as to reinforce sex stereotypes 
and role expectations. For example ^ saying 
"boys and girls" is separating and segregating 
while saying "students" or "people" 1s non- 
discriminatory and inclusive. Assigning groups- 
to any activity should be on a non-sexist basis 
to encourage a wide range of responses and a 
sense of community ♦ 
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Teachers will want to avoid sex stereotyping In^i^ 
expected behavior from students (girls wi1Tbe|g|j 
more pol 1 te * boys more loud) . Students of .S^C^^^ 
either sex who are willing to do; so may carry 
books to the bookroom* not merely those who are|^ 
"strong boys. " All tasks can be assigned ' :1-^m 
fairly and rotated so that every student has 
many experl¥nces 1n managing' classroom tasks. 

In selecting materials for bulletin boards * ;4| 
chalkboard exercises i vocabulary and spelling J^i 
assignments I and other activities j teachers . may 
want to experiment with statements that 1nd1- 
cate reversals of "expected" roles as well as | 
non-sex1st formats: "The pilot flew more than >|i 
her allotted number of hours last month" 
(reversal of stereotypi) or rThe pilots flew "fp; 
more than their allotted number of hours" (non-^'^ 
sexist / plural ) • 



LANGUAGE 

Languaga as an Instrument of thought and expres- 
sion has a major role In perpetuating both 
racism and sexism* It 1s unnecessary to useV 
consciously or unconsciously, sexist terms and 
images when English offers to the sensitive and 
thinking person such a wealth of alternatives. 

These are some ways In which sexist stereotypy 
1ng manifests itself in language: 

1* People may assume that a person *s sex de- 
termines the appropriate speech for that 
person either to hear or to use* This 
patterning may apply to pitch* stress , 
intonations and loudness as well. ThuSs 
women I girlSi housiwives, or secretaries 
(who are stereotyped as female) are ex- 
pected to use only certain locutions and to 
avoid others* On the other hand, menj 
boys, business managers i and eonstruction J 
workers (who are stereotyped as mala) ara 'I 
allowed to use certain words and language 
patterns and not expected to use others. ViJ 
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People may Imply that things masculine are 
superior to things f emi nine * For exam pi e , 
there Is a ma n-s^ a s^ opposed to ji 

woman *s work * Lasr often, things feminine ^; 
are implied as superior, thus denigrating 
men: "It needs the woman's touch*" '^^1 

People may be confused by the use of 
masculine generic terms since they'assume 
that, in nearly all cases, the gender 
matches the sex of the referent. Does 
chairman or fireman or principal have a 
literal meaning to most listeners? If so, 
then woman are subtly and temporarily 
axe ludid from consideration for such 
assignments. The frequent use of man in 
both the litiral and generic sense excludes 
woman in languaga and therefore^ in thoughts ; 
self-concept, acceptance, and ihvolvemerit* '^^^^ 
This problem is compounded by hundreds of 
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generic terms using masculine markers, such ri 
as brotherhoodi fellowship, manpowars or 4 
forefathers* and by the standard formal 
English use of he, him, his as the singular 
corranon pronoun. 

Edward Sapir and Benjamin Lee Whorf, both noted 
linguists, luggest that thoughts are HmitJ^^d by 
the vocabulary and syntactical patterns of the 
language. Further, people cannot verbalize new 
concepts unless they have words to express them. ; 
Language can handicap both sexes. Just as women ; 
may be excluded from many positions In - 
society as a result of this kind of verbal and, 
hence, behavioral patterning, so men are also 
expected to behave in certain ways, sometimes 
to their denigration or over^eKtenslon, The ^ 
enemy is h£, as Is the criminal , bastard , 
coward , Peiplng Tom , thief . Although no man 
can be always aggressive , strong , f earl ass , or , 
controned/ as the stireotype legend Implies, he 
must never cry, feel Weak, or "have a poor 
spell!-' The discrimination works both ways. 

Whether one wishes It or not, languagi does 
change . More and more peopl e are choosi ng ; 
language that reflects the changing relationship ri| 
between women and men and between women and . 2% 
society.— Among examples of^these^modlfjcattons...^ 

are: ^' ""V^^-^"^^^^^^^ 

Reference book titles like American Men . 

are being changed to American' Men and Tfemen# i^ 

it 

Educators are rewriting textbooks to eliml--^^ 
nate sexist language and stareotypihg. * vv/A 

The United States* Census Bureau has changedj 
more than fifty job titles to conform to 
non*sex1st language. 

The United states Goverranant Printing Ofl^^ 
includes Ms. in Its stylebook list-ofi|^if 
, acceptable titles. ^'^l^liiS 




The Washington Post has ordered 1 ts edi 



lal staff to eliminate words Ilka dlvorcae , 
grandmother » b1onda > or houiawlfe In all 
stories whera* if a man were in vol ved ^ 
dlyqrca , grandfathar ^ blond e or house- 
holder would not be approprTata [Kay ^ 1975, 
p. 140), Othar nawspaperSi such as tha 
Los Angeles TImaS t ara using the last name 
only for subsequant references to femal as, 
the sama usaga as for males i "Mrs. Arllne 
Wagnar stated . . . Wagnar said , . 
Many nawspapers no longar 11st mala and 
famale jobs separately (National Advertis- 
ing Review Board, 1975s p. 3). 

STEREOTYPING AND What are sex stereotypes and role expectations? 

ROLE EXPECTATIONS Thay are mental sets that place women or men in 

certain occupations and attribute certain 
traits to these persons* An extreme example 
might be a lady doctor , who Is not expected to 
engage In a man's' profession and who must then 
be gruff and unfeei1ng» or a male secretary , 
who Is performing a woman's task and must be 
maak and meticulous. Men and women should be 
treated as persons t not prlmarny as members df 
the opposite sex. Neither men nor women should 
be assigned certain characteristics of behavior 
on the basis of sex or ralagated to certain job 
classifications or to a primary or secondary 
role In society - — — — 



This Is an example of an awareness exercise to 
review sex stereotyping: 

The following Is a list of occupations. Without 
thinking and as rapidly as possible, write M for 
male or £ f or female opposite each job. 



1. 


nurse 


9. 


baby sitter 


2. 


telephone operator 


10. 


plumber 


3. 


television announcer 


11. 


artist 


4. 


disc jockey 


12. 


designer 


5. 


elsnentary school 


i3. 


minister 




teacher 


14. 


pilot 


6. 


coach 


15. 


jockey 


7. 


Judge 




8. 


construction worker 
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In writing, thinking, and discussing, students 
should recognize that roles are changing- - i 
Many womin are doctors, lawyers. Judges , ^ 
business managers * construction workers; some j;| 
are bank presidents and members of Congress and' ;| 
other elected bodies. Many men are social 
workers, cooks, nurses, housed eaners, and 1 
switchboard operators i soma are househusbands f 
and single parents. 



Many language and granmiar textbooks offer a 
wealth of examples of sex stereotyping and role ^ 
expectation. Some of these are subtle while 
others are blatant. A good classrooirt exercise | 
would be to ask students to analyze texts for 
such examples and to rephrase them to avoid ^ 
sexism as well as to accomplish the purpose for 
which the exercise was originally intended. 
In another exercise, students could examine 
illustrations for sex stereotyping. Such exer- 
cises may provide a new use^for old books! 
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Here are a few paraphrased sentences from exer- 
cises in granmar books. How do they reflect :| 

^ - ^^ 



role expectations? 

1. While she was gossiping, the soup boiled 
over, 

2r She^tal ksTmodestly and-sof tly™-™-^-—™ 

3. Yes, Janet p you should file your finger- 
nails. 

4. He is a man who enjoys good conversation 
and dislikes silly women. 

5. Gentlemen prefer blondes because they are 
drawn to women with fair hair, 

6. He is a real man who enjoys baseball and . ^ 
football 



English teachers have long assumed responsibil- 
ity for helping students deal with sOTantic 
probl ems . To el imi nate sexi sm 1 n 1 anguage , 
teachers must be prepared to discuss with their 
classes certain common words and traditional r4 
usages that imply and, in the thinking : of some/ 
peopl e s perpetuate sex b1 as . The f ol 1 ow1 ng ^ 
paragraphs present some areas of linguistic , 



Area I - Gentric 
Terms 



concern with which teachers should be famniar,:^| 
Serious consideration of these concerns will ;^ 
help teachers and students to make conscious 
and informed language choices 1n speech and 
writing. 

Some generic terms make use of man and other ^\ 
words of masculine gender, alone or in compound:^ 
words, whin the Intended meaning Is humanity 1n^| 
general. Even though these terms are tradi- 0^ 
tlonalp they have become offensive to many ; 
people since they Imply exclusion of the femalei^ 
Psychologists and sociologists state that 
exclusion leads to lower role expectation and 
limitation of human potential. Insistence on 
masculine terms as generic can lead to absurdi 
ties like "the development of the uterus in 
rats, guinea pigs and men" (Key, 1975, p. 89)> 
Suitable, euphonious, non^sexlst words can be 
substituted for masculine generic termsT~~~ 



Area 11 - 
Occupational Terms 



Example 
man 

mankind 

forefathers 
manpower ^ 

to man (v.) 



Alternative 

human being, human, persons 
man and woman 
humanity, human belngst 
people 

ancestors ■ 
workirsT^work forceT^^human 
power 

to staff (v.) 




Job designations ending with ^man also exclude 
women from the language and possibly from : 
consideration for Jobs despite the law. At v 
best, they may Indicate that a woman Is doingfal 
man's job and Is therefoft stepping out of^JI;^^ 
place. Women are now working in many jobs fbncB 
classified as excluslvely male, such asipollct^ 
work, fire fighting, construction, and postal ' 
service* 



Example 



congressman 



Alternative 




representative, member ofji^ 
Congress (or.Congresswpmani 
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Burki, CongresSTnan Goldwater) 
busi nessman busi ness managir » busi nesii 

exicutlve, iuptrvlsor or shop 
owner J insurance agent 
fireman fire fighter 

K; - policeman police officer 

|f chairmaii chalrpersoni chair (chaired 

p-; ' the meeting) 

(Note that the suffix -- person need not be the 
only alternative*) 

The deletion of feminine suffixes and masculine 
or feminine adjective qualifiers Is also a 
sensible and simple procesSi again to avoid 
stereotyping and subtle denigration* 

5~ The feminine suffixes (the same as the dlminu* 

tivfit in SOTt cases) are also considered demean- 
: ing* 

V Example Alternative 

^ authoress^ author , poet 

poetess 

s stewardess flight attendant 

suffragette suffragist 

1 ady doctor doctor 
' lady, plumber. . . plumber^ . _ 

male secretary 
^ secretary 

male nurse nurse 

A person may refer to self as "lady plumber" or 
"male secreta ry," "poetess but these terms 
shQuld not be used to Identify general Job 
categories* 

I Area III * Cliches Some terrns are part of the traditional language 

i^and Literary patterns and literary herltagi of society. Many 

It^Stereolypes of these terms are daneaning to women (and some- 

fe times to fflen)* keeping them subtly In a 

y subservient position/ Perhaps these terms 

|i should be treated like tired metaphors— as 

fe^" , interesting and occasionally humorous, but 

wisely omitted in most writing and speaking. 



ExampT|i 



Al tirnative 



the fairer seXt. 

the waiker sex 
the distaff side 
the old man 

the little woman 
old ma1d |, 
spinster 
Adam's Rib 
sweet young 
[ng 



women I the female sax 

women I the female STde 
husband I spouse rmatei 
father 

w1fe» spouse, mate 
single woman 

woman 

young woman * girl 



The submissive wlfe^ the domineering woman, the 
madonna, the henpieked husband, the Intrepid 
warrior, the mama's boy, the ladles' man are a 
few examples of literary stereotypes whfeh 
should not be perpetuated. At least such terms 
should not be used unthinkingly* They may, of ; 
course, bt used to mustrate stereotyping In a • 
particular story or program* 

Somewhat similar to the cliches and literary y 
terms that have been cited are the language ^ 
"put'downs" which place people, usually women 1 
but sometimes men, 1n a subservient role or 
treat them without dignity. These "put^downs" :i 
should be avotded because they are of fenslve^^o^ 
many persons, even though other Individuals may^ 
not yet be aware of their Implications* J; 



Example 

lady barber 
male housekeeper 
girl (worker) 

boy (worker) 

(seldom used 

any more) 
glrlSi gals, 

ladles (adult 

females) 
co-ed 



Alternative 

barber 
housikeeper 
SMretary, assistant, 
helper 

assistant, apprentice 



women 



student 




d1sh^ cookie, 


woman 


tomato, peach. 




honey, iugar 




baby, babe, doll , 


v/oman 


dame, broad 




chick, filly, 


woman 


fox, kitten 




dude, stud. 


man 


jock 




wolf, buck, fox 


man 



Many people have been taught to use lady as a 
term of politeness, respect, or even class 
distinction. The term may seem flattering, but 
1t is often used subtly to exclude women from 
participation in occupations, social activities 
emotional responses, and other behaviors not 
appropriate to ladles (Lakoff, 1973, pp. 49r 
62). Since the original meaning of lady was 
breadkneader , the term might well be relegated 
to the category of archaism 1n many of its 
current uses. 

Stereotyped adjectives like cliches- perpetuate 
unfortunate and demeaning images of both men 
and women or, at best, limit the way in which 
people perceive the roles of men and women* 
In fact, most stereotypical adjectives are 
pejorative to women ^and neutral- or-laudatory— 
to men. For instance, an angry person may be 
either male or females the translation to the 
hysterical female or outraged mal a stereotypes 
both, but to the detriment of the woman. A 
forceful head of the family may be of either 
sex I yet, when terTtis are selected to describe 
females ( domineering mother) and males ( stern 
father) , the Intended meaning of forceful ness 
is often translated differently. Moreover, a 
bold man is considered to be courageous, but a 
Wl? woman 1s regarded as unduly aggressive. 
StuHents may wish to experiment with reversing 
these uses or discovering other examples. 
(Sources for exploring the latter are items by, 
social and film columnists.) A good exerclself 
would be to write a paragraph using the stereo^ 
typical adjectives and theff to re*wr1te the 



paragraph treating the person In a more Indi- 
vidual and less conforming xola^^. . 



These are some examplas of adjectives that are 
used exclusively or usually In referring to 
members of one sex or the other: 

"Feminine" Adjectives "Masculine" Adjectives 



ladylike 

petite 

flighty 

winsome 

perky 

buxom 

silly 

nosy 

passive, 

delightful 

tender 

scatterbrained 



virile _ _ 
tough 

aggressive 

sensible 

adventurous 

athletic 

Independent 

dominant 

rational 

manly 

handsome 

absentminded 



Another exercise would require that a student 
analyze a short story from the nineteenth ; 
century and one from the twentieth century to 
report on what differences have evolved In the .J 
use of such adjectives. 

At presentt-standard written English ^C^^ 
still tied to the masculine third person 
singular for generic reference* Prescriptive 
granimarlans of the past and present have 
dictated that Indefinite pronouns are singular 
and that the pronoun agreement Is always mascu- ^ 
line unless everyone referred to Is female. .| 
Many contemporary granmiarians agree that :^ 
patterns change as the rationale for change ?| 
becomes clear, 3 

Every English teacher recognizes how difficult S$ 
It Is to persuade students to apply this agree*:;® 
ment* The usage keeps slipping » as though the 
students themselves recognize in some sub- >^ 
conscious logic that the terms are exclusionary;^^ 
sometimes inogical, and often even ridiculous 



Women are conspicuously omitted in supposed 
generic statements using the masculine singular 
pronoun, such asr 

"The candidate will file his statement." , 
"The taxpayer will protest his tax increase," 
"The professor will meet his class." 

These types of statements imply that women are 
not rightfully or usually candidates for offices 
taxpayers, scholars, students, voters, or 
persons in many other roles* Students seem 
quite logical when they 1nsist,in spite of 
instruction to the contrary, on saying and writ- 
ing, "Everyone must have their tickets ready at- 
the gate*" :;a 



Logic and authority indicate that the plural is 
a natural usage with pronouns that are plural : 
in concept* Spoken English has preempted thir 
usage almost entirely among even the best; edu—-^ 
cated and most prescriptive speakers. The 
following authorities "accept" this usage: < ' 

American Etiglish Grammar , Charles C* Fries 

New York! Appliton-Century, 1940. ISH 

Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage * 
Bergen and Cornel 1 a^Evansv^ Niw^ York 
Random House, 1957. 



Current American Usage . Margaret M. Bryant i ^^ll^ 
ed. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1962^-^Sif'!-i5Sffl 

American Heritage Dictionary of the English^ > ^§1^ 
Language . William Morris, ed. New York: ^$^g^ 
American Heritage, 1970,^ ^^^^M 

Com pact Edition of the Oxford v English v c J' 
Dictionary, New York; Oxfora UnlveBity 
Press, 19/1 . ir i V ~ ' ^ - 




Pracadents are often cited from usages of Samuel 
Johnson and Shakespeare: "Everyone Sacrifices a 
Cow or more, according to their different Degree 
of Wealth or Devotion" and "God send everyone 
their harts desire" (Key, 1975, p* 88), Nearly 
all public speakers I from presidents to princi- 
pals , make such statements as "Everyone has — 
their own opinion about the matter/" Neverthe- 
less , many English teachers, having learned so. 
well to say "Everyone has his own opinion," 
cannot accept the plural usage. Furthermore, 
most standardized tests still Include such 
items, requiring students to choose the trad1* 
tionally "correct" form. These are some 
alternatives: 

1. Rewording to eliminate unnecessary gender 
pronouns: 

The average American drinks his coffee 
black* 

The average American drinks black coffee. 

2. Utilizing the plural exclusively: 

Most Americans drink their coffee black. 

3. Alternating male and female usages In a 
passage: 

The average American drinks his coffee 
black* ^ .-^^^■^^.^^-^^■^^•^^-^^^.-^^..^.^^.^■■^^ . 

The average American puts sugar on her 
cereal . 

4. Reverting to a former iusage of^as the 
referent for indefinite pronouns: 

"A person Is a thinflcing, intelligent ^ 
being that has reason and reflection and 
can consider its%Tf as itself Samuel . 
Johnson. 

Current usage retains It^ in certain idioms, ^ 
such as: 

"Who Is it?" 
^'It Is Jane." 

"I believe it was James." ^ , .^^^ 

The average American drinks its coffee \'i 
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black. (This usage is not likely to be -"J 
preferred/) ^| 

5. Inventing a new pronoun to serve as the 

third person singular indefinite: . ~'l 

Thon for that one was attempted at the end 
^^^e nineteenth century and abandoned. 
Others have been suggested * but the .ii 
introduction of new pronouns does not seem 
likely to -'catch on," It seems much more 
likely that one of the other alternatives 
will be adopted (Schuiz, 1975, p. 165). ; 

Formerly s grammar texts prescribed at some 
length the customary use of 1n referrlng.^to 
such nouns as ships i cars, or countries. The 
newer language-grammar tiKts omit such usages 
or mention only that the feminine referent is 
used to show "intimacy" or "affection" (Vander 
Beek, 1974, p, 419) .-For example: 

She's the fastest car around, and she's the 

safest . 

Another area for InvestigatiDn'is children's ?| 
literature. Several studies have revealed that 
ha appears three times as often as she In i| 
^ildran*s-bQOks-and-that-most-animFPcharaeters--^ 

are Identified as he (Nilsen, 1971 1 p. 923; 
O'Donnell, 1973, pn068). If students write ...^ 
fables or chlldran's stories or do exercises in a;.^ 
parsonlficationi they might be asked to check v ,s^^ 
each other's work for mascul1na/f ami nine sterao^fr^S 
types. Hera again, class members may experimant^^^^-^ 
with raversing the roles of their characters orpg^ 
with, trying to create non-sexist characterlza- 
tlons. They win certainly want to achieve aVY^^ 
balance of male and female roles. : 

Wei 1 -1 n tf ntionad persons who have no desi re to 
parody or undermine meaningful change may still 
get bogged down in wordiness or ridiculous sub- \ 
stltutlonsV Use of conwion sense will facilitate^y^ 
change and help to preserve the sanity of the ^"^^ 
class* . 
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Exampi e 

Everyone is asked 
to be sure that 
he or she makas 
his or her deci- 
sion by himself 
or herself* 

In writings the form s/he is gaining acceptance 

and can help students to avoid over use of she 

and he . A 

Letter formss too, are changingi especially the 
phrasing In formal business letters. However, ;f 
many style books and language-grammar texts still l| 
suggest that Gentlemen or Dear Sir is the proper 'i| 
salutation. Change agents are dropping the 
salutation or using more inclusiva terms, such i| 
as Dear Sir or Madam » Dear People , Dear Persons , ;| 
Dgar Editor , or DeaF Manager , whan the name of 
the recipient Is not known . Women would be rich 
Indeed If they had a penny for every letter 
received beginning " Dear Sir ." Students might 
survey practices In "Junk" maH advertising and 
experiment with more appropriate salutations in 
letters of complaint* request, and Inquiry when 
the sex of the recipient is unknown. 



Alternative 

All should make their 
own decisions. 



Littrature as taught In secondary schools Is 
more than a tool for Improving reading and 
writing and dispensing Information to students. 
Literature also mustrates values. Illuminates 
reality^ and reflects society, past and present. 
Many studies undertaken by library associations, 
educational groups, and feminist organizations 
present strong evidence that reading does 
change attitudes and develop self Images, 
"Both adults and children read whaV they are 
and are what they read" (Zlmetp 1973 , p, 2). 
There Is mounting evidence that females are 
portrayed unreal Istlcally and sparsely In many 
secondary school literature collections. 

An enlightened approach to use of literature in 
the English classroom can make students and 
teachers more fully aware of how sex roles 
limit human potential. The self image is Im- 
portant* It determines how a person feels about 
physical appearance, other people, and personal 
worth. When references to women are omitted 
from literary selections or when womtn are 
portrayed as Inferior, less capable, or less 
Important human beings, all readers are subtly 
affected (Froschl, 1975, p, 40). What is the 
effect on readers when the titles of texts, 
names of units, and editorial cormients involve 
use of man and his environment, the niture of 
man » and the language of man? 

One problem in resolving sexism-stereotyping in 
literature and In life 1s the confusion of the 
traditional male/female attributes with male/ 
female human beings, so that persons are forced i 
into roles and behaviors that ar ^^^jd, narrow, 
and limiting. 

In traditional thinking* the masculine attrib-; . 
utes are the strong, dominant ones: aggression*', 
^ eha nge t^ob jecti v-lty, J og^i a,-J ntell ect^-analytl 
confidence, and ego. The feminine attributes - 
are the passive* submissive ones: subjectivity^ 
Intuition, spontaneity, contemplation* altruism,] 



mystlcisnip and salflessness. Psychologists 
note that no man or woman embodies solely these 
male or female attributes* Individual human 
beings have both In differing measures. Yet 
literature, as a reflection of traditional 
thinking, has often preserved the excluslveness 
of these attributes through Its character 
portrayals. The whole person acknowledges both 
the passive and assertive aspects of his or her 
ptrsonality and accepts the wholeness of others, 
valuing those positive traits which improve the 
quality of Individual life. Out of the feminine 
attributes have evolved two traditional roles 
"for fOTale characters, the passive-good and the 
actlvi-evll. . The former are exemplified by 
Ptnelopes Desdemona, and Lucie Ma nttte; the 
latter by Circet Regan, and Madame Defarge, 

Men have also bten victimized in this distorted 
view of human potential In becaning stereo- 
typed in literature and tn lift as the mastery- 
the achiever, the warrior, or the brute, men 
have been frequently denied expression of such 
human emotion as fear, frustration, and tender- 
ness* However, the range of male characters 
based on traditional attributes is far wider 
(Odysseus, Othello, Sidney Carton) than that of 
female characters* 

STUDY OF LITERARY Teachers may wish to encourage students to^ _ 

ROLES examine these assertions by asking groups or . 

Individuals to do research projects ranging from 
such simple tasks as suggesting stereotyped 
yy literary figures to analyilng characters from 

mythology and other literature. Students might ' 
list dominant traits and determine whether t^^ ^ 
characters that thty represent are stereotyped 
according to male/female attributes. An , 
. Jnvtstigation of nineteenth and early twentieth- - 

century works will offer an especially rich ; 
selection of stereotypes. Students might also " 
analyze comic strips and television progra^^ 
_^ current examples. . ' 




Literary allusions provide another source ofV, >^ 
study. What are the etymologies of thes,erwords7r 
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What are their modern connotations? 



Amazon 
Cassandra 
Pine! ope 



Pol lyana 

Spartan 

Hercules 



Oedipus 
Sisyphus 



The applications today are stereotypical. Are 
they also pejorative? 

Other projects might Include encouraging class 
members (a) to choose one (or more) from the 
following list of literary stereotypes or 
archetypes and write an explanation of each of 
them; and (b) to find a short story, poem, or 
play that exemplifies the stereotype. 



Femal e 



The Matriarch 
The Old Maid 
The Temptress 
The Troublemaker 



The Shrew 

The Submissive Wife 
The Shrinking Violet 
The Martyr 



Male 

The Noble Savage 
Don Juan 

The Sensitive Youth 
The Dreamer 



The Patriarch 

The Henpecked Husband 

The Superman 



Many authors , of course » have refused to depict 
a stylized and distorted view of human beings s 
regardless of sex. Literature offers a wealth 
of material about women who demonstrate strength 
and courage as well as compassion and men who 
demonstrate sensitivity and eompasslon as well 
as strength, characters who do not conform to 
stylized roles of femininity and masculinity. 

In the past, far too few women wrote for publi- [ 
cation because of social taboos against women 

authors until the late nineteenth century ^ 

(Ihrig, 1974, pr 30) . Robert^^S^^^ poet 
laureate of England, wrote to Qiily Bronta in _ 
1837: "Literature cannot be the business of a .4 
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woman's Mfe^ and It ought not to be* The fiiore 
she Is engaged In her proper duties , the less 
leisure she will have for It^ even as an accom- 
plishment and recreation" (quoted In Mrs, 
Gaskell's Life of Charlotte Bronte) , Today ^ 
WOTien are gaining special recognition In a 
literary world that has long excluded or neg- 
lected them* 



English teachers may help students to develop a 
greater recognition of the Importance of both 
WOTen and men authors* Teachers may wish to: 

1. Explain the reasons for the lack of fmale 
authors In literary history; 

2. Point out examples of female authors who 
have contributed to anthologies and have 
written books. 

3* Introduce additional material by and about 
women and their contributions to litarature - 
and culture* - 

4* Select classroom materials that offer an 
equal proportion of male and female authors. 
In so far as possible. 

5. Provide opportunities for students to analyie^ 
traditional and con temporary reading V!' 
materials for sexist contenti stereotypical A 
characters s and sexist language. 



6. Develop materials and exercises which help, 
class membirs to incriase their awareness ^lil 
and undarstanding of such problems and to 
value persons for themselves , not for fit- '5 
ttng steraotyped roles* . . ^ 

7. Select other than traditional generic terns 

to discuss such literary coniiderations asVi^ 
conflict and theme: Man vs. Man i Man vs.^ :;f^ 
Nature. . . 



8* Discuss tha ways that 11 tarature has helped ,3 
to reflect and shape the feminine and 



masculine roles 1n society. 



QUESTIONS FOR Of course, teachers will not wish to reject 

DISCUSSION works (or authors) of literary merit because 

they present sex-stereotyped characters or 
sexist Ideas. But teachers may want to provide 
time for additional discussion and consideration 
of questions about these workSt questions which 
are not at present Included In most anthologies 
and study guides: 

1, What determines masculinity/femininity in a 
character or a person? 

2. What Is considered acceptable behavior for 
males and females In the social setting of 
the work? Do these standards differ from 
those of the present or past centuries? 

3, Are the characters, especially female ones, 
mult1*d1mens1onal or narrow? Are they 

. positive or negative? 

4. What sorts of problems do the characters 
face? Are these problems sex-stereotyped? 



5* What resources do the characters have? Are 
these representative of human resources, or/ 
are they limited by sex-role expectations? 3 

6* Do the characters have positive self- 
images? If not, what are the reasons? 
Is stereotypi ng 1 nvol ved 1 n these reasons?. ^ 

7, Do female characters have power? Is this ^ r 
power positive or negative? Do they use 
wiles or tricks? Why? 

8. Do female characters demonstrate Intenic-';'^ 
tual curiosity. Interest In a wide range ,bf^- 
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10* If famale roles art traditional, do they at 
least demnnstrate strong attributes that 
give pu5lt1ve Images of those roles? 

11, What seems to be the Intent of the author 
In these portrayals? 

12, Is the author male or female? Is the 
narrator male or female? How does the point 
of view affect the telling of the story? 

13, Are females (or males) omitted from the 
work? Is this omission necissary? 

14* Has the author succeeded In creating con- 
vincing male and female characters? Do they 
give a positive picture to readers? 

Other exercises and projects follow logically 
from responding to these questions. Students ■ 
may rewrite scenes or parts of s tor las to remove 
stereotyping or reverse roles* These may be 
taped or read to the class. Students may also 
apply these questions to outside reading and 
write an evaluation or critique from the point i 
of view of a publisher's assistant accepting or v 
rejfcting the worky of a f ctI n i s t wri t1 ng -a - - 
revitWt or of a parent challenging the choice of 
book. Answers to the questions also provide 
matirial on which to bast collages or montages 
of Individual characters from a story or book ^ 
Students may draw cartoons or select popular 
songs to Illustrate and/or satlrike itx-rola ?;if 
stereotyping of characters* or they may chooie;:S 
two songs to Illustrate two sides of a charactir^ft 
one non-sex1st and one sex-steraotypad> 3 

The contents of textbooks are changing to meet^^lp 
the demands of state departonents of educa- iiS 
tlon i anl 1 ghtened 1 ocal school authorl t1 es » and W 
concerned public groups; but there Is often m^v^ 
long delay before materials with a new approacfi'f^ 
reach--the-^cl assroom - - - Meanwhl 1 e-r-teachers-wiMT^ ^ 

continue to use the texts and re$ource$iii;}SiSi^ 
presently available; but they can apply^^theif^^ 
new Insights to the analysis of any materials^' 



and can make Itssons more Interesting s relevant, 
and realistic. 



AUTHORS AND BOOKS 




Some English Departoients may wish to Initiate a 
separate course In woroen's studies or women In 
literature or prepare a special unit for regulaf 
courses to help offset Inequities In the treat- 
ment of fOTales In literature (Fowler^ ISZS, 
p. 1124; Wells, 1973* p, 1159)* However, many 
departments may want to Incorporate such studies 
In regular English classes, by Including more 
works by and about wOTien and by using new 
techniques to analyze traditional works • 

The following suggestions about authors and the 
bibliography placed at the end of this handbook 
are by no means complete. Teachers should 
recognize that this field of study 1$ growing 
rapidly and that many more bibliographies and 
treatises from both national and international 
sources can be expected. Some traditional women 
authors writing about wmen have produced 
excellent materials that are readily available. 
These include* 

Louisa May Alcott, Little Women 

Jane Austen, Pride anB Prejudice , Sense and 

Sensibility , Brina 
Charlotte BronteT Tane Eyre 
Bnlly Bronte, Wutherlng Heights 
Gwendolyn BrookSi poems 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning * poems 
Pearl Buck, Good Ear thVImpar Woman 
Willa Cather TRy Anton! a , 0 Pioneer! 
Emily Dickinson, poems 
George El lot > MiddlOTarch , Adam Bade , Mil 1 

on the -Floss 
Edna Ferber^ So_B1g. ShowboatV Giant 
Ellen Gl asgoWi Barren Ground . 
Lorraine Hansberrv, Raisin In the Sun r ^ : 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Ramona mmm ' - ' 
Harper Lee, To Kill a Mocklngblfid^ . 
^ Ao[\y .Lowel l ,^p 

Katherlne Mansfield, short stories 
Edna St. Vincent Mlllaytpoems 
Marianne Moore, pofemsTlT 
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Kathefine Ann Porter, short stories 

Christina Rostttis potms 

Sara Teasdale, poims 

Eudora Welty, short stprfes 

Jessamyn Wtst, Cress Delahanty 

Edith Wharton, House of Mirth t Age of 

Innocence 
Virginia Woolfs To the Lighthouse 

Among contemporary authors, teachers might con- 
sider selections from such writers as the 
following: 

Maya Angelou Anals Nin 

Joan Didlon Joyce Carol Dates 

Marl Evans Sylvia Plath 

Nikkl Giovanni Ann Sexton 

Ursula LeSuIn Muriel Spark 

Phyllis McGlnley May Swenson 
Iris Murdock 

Other traditional writers who are men writing 
about women offer further choices* 

James Baldwin, So Tell It on the Mountain 
Theodore Orel ser. Sister tarrle ^ 
E.M, Forster, Howard's End , Room with a View 
Ernest Sa1nes, The Autobloflraphy of Miss 

Jane Pltttnan 
Oliver Goldsmith , She Stoops to Conquer 
Thomas Hardly, Jude the Obscure , The Retur n 

of the Native , Far From_the Madding Criwd 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, The-Scarlet Letter ^ 
Henri k Ibsen, Hedda gjgl er , Ghosts , A Pol 1 ' s 

House 

Henry James, The Por tral t of a Lady , Dal sy . 

Miller . Washington Square " 
D. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers 
Sinclair Lewis, Main Streff 
Shakespeare, The tamlhg of the Shrew , As You 

Like It , Much Ado About Nothind^ 
George Bernard Shaw, Pygmillon , Maj( 



. __ J or 

Barbara; Candlda^ ^ Captal n BFass bound ' s 
Conversion' 



Richard Sheridan, A School for Scandal 
Sophocles, AnMgone ^^^^^^ i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

William Thackeray. Vanity Fa1rv ^-^^i;"^-%: 



FILMS 




MASS mm: 

It seems appropriate to consider the mass media 
stparately from language and literature because 
the media have such a cogent and Inmedlate part 
In Influencing behavior, establishing current 
standards and attitudes , and reflecting almost 
moment by moment what Is happening. Because of 
this tremendous pov«r of seanlng relevancy and 
fact, the media must accept responsibility for 
perpetuating sexism and sex-role stereotyping; 
however, there have been some Improvements, and 
'ther positive changes are anticipated. 



The films which are presented on television and _ 
advertised as the "greats" of the forties and 
fifties have a mixed effect on viewers. For ^ 
some adult viewers, these pictures may bring 
a sense of nostalgia for the romantic Ideas 
promoted In the wake of World War II. Some of 
the most rigid stereotypes of male-fenale be- 
havior are perpetuated through these films { 
such as 1n: "The Superhero," "The Henpecked 
Husband," "The Submissive Wife." and "The i 
Temptress." They may also Indoctrinate young ;| 
people who had no experience 1n~ that era to seek?^ 
some of the false Ideals of life that the films % 
seem to promise. On the other hand, audiences 
have become more sophisticated. Life has 
changed so much in the past twenty years that 
many viewers, young and old, are able to 
perceive these films as fairy t^les, even^ 
caricatures of what life was or should be like. 
The films can serve to expose the difference 
between the reality of the present and the worlds 
of film and provide a source of humor, an V.J 
Insight Into the "Anerlcan dream," and a basis^-^f 
for measuring the growth of society toward V ■ J 
mature values. There are, of course,! many 
values to be gained from such films despite sex^3 
stereotyping. r l r,-^>i 



Since many films that re present the forties and-> 
fifties are for cl assroom^e , ^teachers caniusei 
them for discussion of stereotyping, sex-r.6j^ 
expectations, and sexism as previously r" " 
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and mustrated. Teachtrs will want to apply 
the same 11st of critical questions for litera- 
ture to the analysis of films, which are a form 
of literature; to compare modern films with 
those from other decades; and to predict the 
criteria for judging films In the next two 
decades* 

Some current films have improved irmeasurably 
In that they portray women as protagonists and 
depict the identity crisis which women face* 
Such films deal honestly and Incisively with 
problems experienced by women in modern society. 
However, the box office appeal of sensationalism 
and stereotyping continues to encourage the 
production of films which are narrow in focus, 
distorted in viewpoint, and detrimental In human 
values. Teachers have a responsibility to help 
students to establish criteria so that the 
powerful effects of this medium may be tempered 
by logic, common sense, and a strong value 
system. Films must be analyzed for the human 
values which improve the quality of life and 
present worthy models for both males and 
females, young and old. 

Aside firm commercials, television offers in 
both news programs and situation comedies daily ^ 
doses of discrimination, sexism, and sex-role 
stereotyping, both male and female. The giddy 
girl, the clinging wife, the patriarch, the 
henpecked husband, the shrew— all these and many-^^ 
more are served up daily to increasingly large, i 
viewing audiences, especially the young. In 
time alone, aside from the powerful psychologi- 
cal influencis, these programs can have far ii 
greater Impact on adolescents than can all the M 
textbooks and outside reading materia Is absorbed ^5S 
by students Ir? public schools. The very least "^51 
that teachers can do is help students to view 3 
such programs critically afid to ask what ^ 
stereotypes and values afi being promul gated ^ "^^^3 

One project for students might be to view three^5>^ 
situation comedies * analyie the roles of women ^^^^ 
and men (and boys and girls) presented, and ^^^3 



report their findings to the class (preferably 
dramatized^ such as a monologue of a feminist or 
a psychologist or anthropologist or a brief skit 
which parodies some of the more ludicrous or out-' 
rageous behaviors) • Such "drama" In the class-^ 
room also provides data and impetus for subse- 
quent writing assignments to be undertaken by the 
whole class. Students might also note programs 
which have eliminated blatant stereotyping. 

Teachers may also encourage students to write 
and send letters to producers and writers of 
shows* pointing out the stereotyping that they 
have found and suggesting why It 1s offensive to 
them. ' The results of professional opinion polls 
may not be the best way to determine the prefer- 
ences of the American viewing public* 

Some commercials show such blatant bad taste as 
well as sexism that they should be considered 
separately. Here agains after critical viewing, 
discussing^ and experlminttng with making their 
own commercial Ss students may wish to write 
stations s networks, and sponsors of products to 
protest the sexist and offensive portrayals of 
persons perpetuated by conmercials. Frequently i 
women are treated as housewives who are silly, 
stupid, inept, and emotionany unbalanced* Men, 
too, are often satlriied and demeaned even though 
they may be the "saviors" who'rescue the Inept 3 
women from falling ladders, plugged drains, and 5 
falling engines. Both sexes are shown as 1n^ 
niacs, hypochondriacs, and petuT 
among other types. On the other hand, somt 1 
comnercials are portraying more raallstlc and 
positive roles for both sexes. 

Students enjoy devising their own simulated 
products, parodying comnercials, presenting t 
these to the class, and discussing the techn1ques;|i 
used to appeal to the buyer. They are quick to^|^ 
recognize the unfortunate staraotyping and the 
appaal_to .sex , . par tf cul arly the^ie of the, - 
female as a sex object, in attempts to sell ^ ^ 
products* Surveys of the Sacramento area by thtj 
American Association of University Women and. thai 




Los Angeles area by a Rand Corporation team 
reveal that frequently broadcasts portray poor 
Images of women and treat them In a demeaning 
manner s a sad coimientary in view of these 1974 
statistics; 

1* Forty per cent of the population of women 
work outside the home, 

2. Women comprise 38 per cent of the work 
force, 

3* Women comprise 53 per cent of the adult 
population and 63 per cent of the broad- 
casting audience, 

Mori than 12,000,000 children are supportad 
by women. Yet mora than 81 par cent of the 
characters shown on chlldran's programs are 
male. 

Radio programs emphasize oral Unguage and its 
„ attributes of pitch, stress. Intonation, and 

juncture. In addition to recognizing all of 
the features of sexism that radio broadcasts 
may inculcate, students may listen to identify 
specific differences In male-fanale language li 
relating to vocabulary, voice qualities, and =;| 
phrasing. Are women mentioned In the news onlyffi^ 
V as victims of rape, robbery, accident, kidnap- 

/ ping, or other disasters? Do they seem to be^ 

i - opinlonless persons? Do, comnerclals app^ 

the same sexist Ideas by means of the same ■ 
devices and stereotypes? Is there a predomi - -Sfl 
nance of male voices and male Interests? Do 
programs presented during certain hours coritainl^ 
1;-; . more sexist matefials than do others? ;Students^tt 

i - may wish to write, tape, and replay a radio 

& script, using male and female voices and thenn^ J- 

iJus reversing the speakers to note what stereotyping^^ 

effects have, been created. Thty may also wish 
E n to produce some e>tamples of sex-biased and non> ^ ^ 
^ ^r .r. — ^ -, biased^conmercials — ~ -^'^ 

iNEWSPAPERS AND Some of the greatest strides in equal izlntp^ 

»»W6AZIWer; treatment of the sexes and ; in^ glVlnpSflMl^ 
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positive Image of women have been made by news- 
papers and magazines within the past five years* 
Changes In language , subjects for articles * 
amount of coverage* and placement of stories 
have all led to Improvements. (Women have 
reached the front pages; so-called women's 
pages have Incorporated news of Interest to both 
sexes.) But there are still needs for improve- 
ment. Many publications, have as yet made llttla 
attempt to deal with sexism. 

In units relating to magazines and newspaperSt 
students will enjoy comparing two publications 
which have differing approaches to the treatmant 
of males and females In editorial policy and 
news coverage* Class members may compare 
magazines and note the differences In sax-role 
expectations 5 points of vleWj languages and 
concepts. They may also analyze tha advartislng 
appeals utilized 1n aach magazina* Are tha ads ,1 
consistent with what appear to be editorial 
policies? 

Here Is a chtckUst to which students may refer (.| 
In studying magazines and newspapers: l|| 

- '^~^M 

1, Are women portrayed in traditional roles or r# 
untraditional rolas? If tha latter, what ^ 
are the roles and what is the attitude ^ 
expressed in editorial content? *| 

2* Where are^art1cl_e_s^^^^ woman located i n'-:"M 
publications of general fnierest? Are "they 
scattered throughout the publication or 
relegated to special women's ^sections? x^^^ 

3* What is the ratio of articles on males to;>|^ 
females? _ - 



4. 



6, 



Do htadllnes differ 1n articles about males 
or females? " 



7, Are masculine generic terms used In general 
articles and editorials, or do authors use 
Inclusive references to all persons? 



8. What Is the over-all focus of the publica- 
tion? Is It directed toward development of 
human potential or preservation of sex-role 
stereotypes In society (number and kinds of 
articles, editorials, illustrations, 
cartoons I advertisements)? 

Other activities and projects can also increase 
awareness and understanding. Students may: 

1* Read one pro-feminist article and one antl- 
feminist article and surrmiarlze the points 
made by each side, a! 

2. Review 20 classified ads for jobs, noting 
qualifications by sex. Interview several 
employers who specify the sex of applicants 

and report the employers* reasons for doing 5^? 

so. -^i 

3, Write an article on a point of etiquette H 
(one suitable for a newspaper or magaiina). 
Note changes and .areas that need to be S 
changed. Atttmpt to write a "modern" book S 
of et1guet te_fQ rLa dQl as cents . 



Note the number of female reporters with 
bylinas whosa articles appear in a particu- 
lar newspaper. ' 



5. Survey articles on treatment of woman in that 

K news. Who are thty? Why are thty singled 

Sg? out? What picture do they give of current^^^^^^^ 

i£: interests, values i and attitudes?^ m^^^^ 

p^i; 6. Trace the change in the legal status of 

ISHk. woman, and delineate what passage of the 44^ 

proposed Equal; Rights Amendment^would mea^. 

pSi^U; = for both men and women- and for society; ot^m 
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write a polemic for or against passage of^l: 
the amendment, 

7. Examine problems and solutions presenfed'in 
advice columns, noting sexist bias. Rewrite^, 
any that appear to be biased. " 

8. Study cartoons and comics for sexist con- 
tent i rewrite them or write pared 1 as iofr-t^^ii^ 
Item, ■ '-^^ 

Adverti sing 1 s a parti cul arly Important topi c SS;^ 
for study by students 1 n communication classes 
because of Its pravalence and greatMnflMweJ 
on human behavior. In helping students^*tfe|^ 
perceive the. manipulation that is perforaegfl"" 
through-wordST*imagesr~and-appeals-r~teache'<S| 
al so c1 te tht sex-rol e stereotyRlng|1 nv61yiM||^. 
Products' are touted to make:wbmensmpr^||a3|uM 
and feminine," and to make them; "clea^^^^ 
better housewives,'' as well aSitoVimakeimer]^^ 
better able to "capture wbmen;'!SiStBi|tfnts|aT 
should be aware of the content fofcadyerti)^ 
on bi 1 1 boards and posters , 1 n; ci rcul|rgt|n|| 
pamphl ets , ^1 n magail nes andineWspaRelliE^^'" 
and television, and in. movie jthiaterg^ 

For thei r analyses , XtTidentS; may"uf(i^'tni^^ 
Ing checklist, adapted from a recent repent 
prepared by a special Icommittee ot.st,^lg|,-. 
Advertl si ng Review Board i.:. v v||^^^ 

1. Are stereotyped roles for ch1tciif?enSnBr_ 
aged? Do adverti sers "sel 1 "I tdol iMfdr^i]^ 
and cheml stry' sets; for ■ bog^^^^'"^^ 



2. 



3. 



Mm 



Are women portrayed as vSl11y,\Witlc'S«: 
neuro t1 c , t naggi ng , or unpl easan.tMA» 
portr^yed?as t1 red nde,c3|l;i^^F«^ 
d1stfgreeal)le.';;or,n,ustfu,T.t»^M 

Is' language stereotyped or?contemptuous| 
tone:(''Gal, Friday i;': "B^^^ 



4. Are'wbmsri?;! 



;,1nlalvar1e1 



merely .1 ni^sery an t ; rbl es ( sjwlngl 



scrubbing floors)? Is the home role dominants 
to the exclusion of other career roles? 

5. Are women Implied to be the propirty of men : 
or treated merely as sex objects? 

6. Would the woman and mm shown be suitable 
models for young persons? 

7. Do men and women share the responsibilities 
of the home? 

8* Do advertisemints show a balance of both : 
sexes and a diversity of Intertsts for both? v 

9, Is there a balance of age as well as sex? : 

10* Do products offer unreal rewards or suggest 
supernatural powers? s 

If students find advertising false or offensivii ill 

they might write a letter to the sponsor^ 1' 
conduct a survey and report the results, or 

prepare a petition. ; 
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